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By Irvine E, Miuzer, Head of the Department of Education, State Normal 
School, Bellingham, Washington. $1.25. 
The application of the idea of function to the discussion of the principles of edu- 
cation. Simple, direct, practical, and organized about the idea of meeting the needs 
of life, both social and individual. 
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SOCIAL AND EDUCATIONAL STAND 
ARDS IN A DEMOCRACY AT WAR 


THE approaching *‘tr 
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insvaiuation of 


es.’’ which Nietzsche fervently her 


1 in his dithyrambs, has d tor most 
is, not only a splendid illenge il 
elusi\ nd myst ppeal. To give 
t thougnt, however, Ss} | significances 
‘ nite onte T S more dtl ilt than 

to reve I The prospe ts i trans 

¢ accepted values and creating new 
nings. But the world war is a 
. ne this task for us Ame! ( ns ove! 
even though the transition has taken 
ledly different a turn from the one 


Niet 


vidualistie brethren pleaded and hoped 


sche and our other great 


t appears as if in a night we have trav 
1 centuries, and a new dawn is break 
g Some there are who will protest 


rorously and honestly against changes 


ww being enacted, but no protest will 
te the sweeping tide of social control 


e truth is that the very foundations o 


American structure of government 

e been shaken, The philosophical an 

! sm inherent in the proposition of a 
leffersonian democracy is of the irrev- 
‘able past; the doctrine of ‘‘natural lil 
rty s as dead as a doornail. Regula- 
ion operation control are the new 
atchwords of statesmen, social philoso 
ners and r lu itors I | these are the 


There may. in 


leed, be a reaction and individualism may 


lice more gain the saddle, does not 
ppear reasonable or likely 
1 people will retrace their steps; they 
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The 
portance of organization and cooperation 
Officials 
that 


pow ers 


world war is demonstrating the im- 


Responsible rovernment have re 


warnings ultimate 
allied 


the trenches, but in 


peatedly issued 


victory for the lies not 
merely in suecess at 
closer cooperation at home, in savings and 
conservation, in efficient industrial organi 
Again 


directed by 


and have 
the 


cabinet officers and administrators to labor- 


zation, again appeals 


heen President and his 


trained farmers, 


their efforts, 


ers, technically men, 


housewives to unite in and 


to help bring to pass the great national 
cooperative scheme. 

At the date of writing, the latest message 
of the President is addressed to the farm- 


ers of the United States, assembled for a 
eonference at Urbana, Illinois, asking their 
culminating erisis of the 


the 


assistance in the ‘* 
The 


The army of 


struggle.’’ needs of are 


day 
urgent, shipbuilding volun 
teers will need to be doubled; to help the 
Allies, greater production must be stimu- 
lated and more of the staples of life con- 
served. After referring to America’s sue- 
cess with her crops of last year, the Presi 
dent issues this appeal 


But I ought to say to you that it is not only 


necessary that these achievements should be re- 
peated, but that they should be exceeded. I know 
what this advice involves. It involves not only 


labor but sacrifice, the painstaking application of 
every bit of scientific knowledge and every tested 
practise that is available. It means the utmost 
economy, even to the point where the pinch comes. 
kind of and self 
involved in the field of bat- 
tle itself, where the object always looms greater 
than the And yet the 


every 


It means the concentration 


sacrifice which is 
individual government 


will help and help in that is 
The 


quarters that, while the government has sought to 


way pos 


sible. impression which prevails in some 
fix the prices of foodstuffs, it has not sought to 
fix other prices which determine the expenses of 
the matter of 


fact, the government has actively and successfully 


farmer is a mistaken one. As a 


regulated the prices of many fundamental mate- 
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rials underlying all the industries of the country, 


and has regulated them, not 


of the 


only for the purchases 


government, but also for the purchases of 


the general public, and I have every reason to be 
lieve that the Congress will extend the powers of 


the government in this important and even essen 


matter, so 


tial 


which 


that the tendency to profiteering, 


is showing itself in too many quarters, may 


be effectively checked. In fixing the prices of 
foodstuffs the government has sincerely tried to 


} 


the interests of the farmer as much in mind 


keep 


as the interests of the whiel 


communities 
be served, but it is serving mankind as well as the 
farmer, and everything in these times of war takes 


on the rigid 


aspect of duty.1 


When only a few years ago the you 
but discerning Lloyd George advocated the 
public ownership of important public 
utilities, the 
Hlouse of C 


dignitaries ot the Llouse of Lords expressed 


pious conservatives of the 
and the 


ommons outraged 


their horror at the gross impropriety of 


such public expressions. In blackest colors, 
they painted the catastrophies impending 
in the 
vear after the declaration of war, however, 
the the 


rovernment ‘‘to take over and conduct the 


British Empire. In less than a 


power was placed in hands of 
whole or any part of the industry of Great 
Britain.’’ We cite this illustration merely 
to show that in the 
life, no 


domain of political 


and industrial change to social 
control is too drastic or revolutionary to 
be beyond the reach of realization. 

As we shall have occasion to point out 
little later, 
the industrial practises of this country are 


in the twink- 


at somewhat greater length a 


being revolutionized almost 
ling of an eye, and one can hardly express 
much enthusiasm over the 


too prospects 


of the future. Industry will never resume 
its former cold, impersonal, competitive 
aspect. The process of humanization, of 
the democratization of the relation between 


+ 


employer and laborer, although still in its 


1 President Wilson’s message to Farmer’s Con- 


ference, January 31, 1918. 
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davs ago that 


vst. S&S dney Wehbl issued a statement 
m London that the era of Labor was a 
1 and that t Labor Party would 
sume the réle of leadership in Britis 
tics It is exceeding! incomtortab 
! altogether dangerous, to wear the 
ra pt yphet of Russia’s ture but 
ks forward confidently, in spite of 
‘esent uncertainty and turmoil, to the 
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ke-up—lIrish, Ge ns, Seandinavians 
VS Greeks Me) ' r nus Poles Jews | | 
ns vithout doing the great harm of 


generous measure to our economic develop 

nt is a conclusion inescapable Before 
the real process of Americanization can | 
g here is still an unli ted amount of 
Vi rl Ti hy at re in r) ik ne tolerable ? e 
| ( these groups 1m their new enviro 
ment Have not repeated studies by the 
United States Denartment of Labor shown 
that ther s a correlation between fr 
quency of industrial ; lents and dé 
nee! es in edu tion i yr ihe alien 
Froups 

Al] such hi rn nitar effor will | ve 
to be preceded by a thorough understand 
ing of their traits and | its: real educ 
tion havi ir also eT | 1) rt will seek 
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sign of the times to hold to-day that labor railroads is impossible without a wel 
will return to the wheels at the end of the and happy body of workers. Secretary 


War, satistied with less than full measure the Interi r. Frat k] 


of control he new social conscience, the of the commission. issued a statement o 
pressure of trade unions, social legislation Tan 99 1918 jn — 
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ded to the long list which now pays 
mother’s pensions. The public conscience 
is becoming more and more tender on the 
question of the rights of children to a 
fuller and more joyous existence, and one 
can prophesy with safety that the day is 
not far distant when men and women, with 
consciences sensitized to the social issue, 
will: practise the moral boycott against 
those who violate the laws of human justice 
pertaining to children’s rights with the 
same diligence that the economie boycott 
s enforced against those in business who 
would lend assistance and succor to the 
enemy. 

No less an authority than the chief ex 
ecutive of the United States has raised his 
voice in behalf of the children and women 
of toil. In the middle of January, Pres! 
dent Wilson sent the following letter to 
the National Child-Labor Committee, defin 
ing his stand on the maintenance of child 
labor standards during the war: 

As the labor situation created by the war de 
velops, I am more interested than ever, if that 
were possible, in throwing all the safeguards pos 
sible around the labor of women and children in 
order that no intolerable or injurious burden may 
be placed upon them. I am, therefore, very glad, 
indeed, that the national child-labor committee is 
diligently continuing its labors and extending its 
vigilance in this important matter. By doing so it 
is contributing to efficiency and economy of pro 
duction, as well as to the preservation of life and 
health. 

In Italy ‘‘standards of labor protection were 
relaxed at the beginning of the war only to be 
strengthened as experience showed that long hours, 

6 Foreign reports received by the Children’s Bu 
reau of the Department of Labor indicate that nine 
fighting countries have accepted the policy that 
the future national welfare demands the provision 
of better educational facilities. Mr. Herbert 
Fisher has introduced a bill in Parliament requir 
ing compulsory attendance in school until the age 
of fourteen. Under the provisions of the same bill, 
all working children under eighteen will be re- 
quired to devote at least 320 hours a year to sup- 


plementary training in continuation schools. 


night and Sunday work, with their evil effects 

efficiency and health, did not pay.’’ Russia has 
withdrawn ‘‘exemptions to concerns doing war 
work from the laws regulating hours and the em 
ployment of women, and of children under sever 
teen.’ 


The British Board of Agriculture is reported as 


concurring with the opinion of the Board of Edu 
cation ‘‘in strongly deprecating the release of 
children under twelve from attendance at school 
for employment in agriculture, believing that at 
no time in the history of the nation was the educa 


tion of the rising generation of more importance 


CONSERVATION OF CHILD-POWER 


On January 23, 1918, Miss Julia C 


Lathrop, chief of the Children’s Bureau 
of the Department of Labor, announced 
that on April 6, one year after the declara 
tion of war by the United States, a na 
tional drive will be started to save the 
lives of one hundred thousand of Ameri 
ea’s children. We have become aceus 
tomed to all kinds of ‘‘national drives’’ 
for liberty loans, for war-saving stamps, 
for food and fuel conservation, for shipyard 
volunteers, but this latest drive should have 
as unique an appeal to the imagination of 
the social futurist as any others that have 
preceded it. 

In cooperation with the Woman’s Committee of 
the Council of National Defence, and therefore 
with the principal woman’s organization of the 
country, the Children’s Bureau is preparing plans 
for a child-welfare campaign for the second year 
of the war. The first aim of the campaign will be 
to secure the Public Protection of Maternity and 
Infancy. 

Publie health authorities agree that one half the 
deaths of infants are easily preventable, and that 
if children were well born and well cared for there 
would be practically no deaths of babies. Three 
hundred thousand American children under five 
die each year. Authorities also tell us that most 
of the fifteen thousand mothers who died last year 
died needlessly. 

It is the plan of the Children’s Bureau to save a 
certain definite proportion of these lives. It is be- 
lieved that one hundred thousand lives can be saved 


this year notwithstanding the withdrawal of a 
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et that t ; not intended to raise the 
larger quest on ot revision oft our college 


curricula; the quest on proposed IS Aa mue h 


simpler one, viz., the requiring of health 


nstruction. Language has been selected 
r purposes of illustration and comparison 

} . , } r 
merely to Turnish a suitable perspective 


Oo! language study even lament s in 
American weakness ir shortcomings . 
that direction vet s there anv one so 


bold as to deliberately place language in- 
struction above health instruction when 
both are given under equally favorable 
conditions ? Essentially the same compar 
ison might be made between history ana 
hygiene, between mathematics and hygiene 
and so on, but let us not complicate the 
question and thereby obseure its outlines 
Is it not well-nigh past belief that in this 


Ss valled pract eal age, so low a value has 


present situation obtains. Largely, the 
sin is one of o1 ssion ra er a commis 

‘ar he th inetr ¢ } 1) | . \f 
sion, Tor health instruction 1s a product ot 
such recent Vvears that few have realized 
its progre SS fil ad POSSID | t1ieS: a de vce has 
prove n too short a time to effect the re 


adjustment in college instruction. The 


conservatism of college faculties, usually a 
wise conservatism, has also helped to delay 
such instruction. 

Another reason for the failure to read- 
just is found in the fact that the publ 
has onlv an ill-defined notion of health 
neasures and consequently has failed to 
demand health instruction. The means em- 
ploved to inform the publie are too hap- 
hazard to even prove effectual, and why 


should it demand what it does not under- 


Still another caus: s found in the fa 


that s e persons pr fess to heheve that 
health instruction is sufficiently well cared 
for in e home and in the grades lr) 
point searcely requires reftutatiol ! 

Ve rn to ll juire Wh t preparati if \ 
the instructors ew teachers nd rel 
tively fewer mothers have had more t l 
aesuitor le ures Or magazine articles n 
t I er hygiene Our teachers for the 
most part repeat the statements of t 
text 0ks \\ hout iny rrasp ol t| 3 | 
meaning 

In this eonnection t ms Interesting to 
note how the high schools and even tl 
grades have atte npte | to supply the e1 
dent need, and publishers have printed ad 
mirable series of texts for their us texts 
that have no rivals in the corresponding 
college field The attempt is certa nly to 
be eommended. but oby ously the results 


must be fragmentary, and wholly inad 
quate to meet present needs. 
Finally, a considerable share of the 


blame for the lack in health instruction 


» e¢harged to the _ bacteriologists 








t i id rt’ ‘ 
teriologv the sanitarv bacteriologists should 
be the instructors in this important field 
+} ry tha } , h . , yhyi]a4 
e le} hey nave not seen the resp ISLOIE ie , 
or they have simply failed to meet e 
SSLIf thev have been alt gether too oO 


tent to permit instructors in physical edu 
eation to assume the burden, or perhaps 
the burden has even fallen to the lot of the 
instructor in physiology. Both these in 
lividuals have a share in the work, but 
when publie health is so largely bacte 
ridlogy why should not the bacteriologist 
be made responsible for the instruction 

In this connection it seems desirable to 
make three observations: First, the estab 
lishment in our universities of courses 1n 
bacteriology which touch hvgiene at an 
angle will never solve the problem of health 


instruction; nor will a short course of lee 
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necessary appropriations or demand laws 


regulating health questions when they are 


not informed regarding health conditions. 
Nay, even more, they will not obey such 
laws as may be provided for them. A 


fact 


own state, which boasts the 


striking illustration of this 


nished by my 


initiative referendum, recall, women sut- 


and prohibition. Recently an out- 


t] 


he dogs 


lrage 


break of rabies occurred among 
in the Puget Sound region, and regulations 
for their 

failed 


was not 


muzzling were ordered enforced; 
because publie senti- 
Had 


in Germany 


utterly 


they 
ment hack of the regulations. 


a similar situation occurred 


the regulations would have been enforced 
In an arbitrary manner, for Germany is 


not a Germany does not need 


health 
there it 


democracy, 


instruction for the voters. heceause 


is sufficient if the officials are in- 
problem. In 
} 


pe 


much simpler 
America the 


informed regarding sanitary necessities and 


formed, a 


| 


democratic must 


voters 
POSS bilities if we are to make sat sfactory 
progress along health lines. 

The most marvelous instance illustrating 
the same point is furnished by the Panama 
Canal Zone. Colonel 
gas, in applying well-known sanitary meas- 


Canal Zone 


a relative ly 


now General) Gor- 


ures, was able to change the 
from a veritable pest-hole to 
healthy and safe place with a death rate 
lower than in many places in the United 
Why not do better at home—or at 


The answer is only 


States. 
least do equally well? 
too obvious; Gorgas enforeed health meas- 
ures arbitrarily, while in the United States 
the public does not de- 
health 
fails to demand beeause it does not under 


the people rule: 


mand rigorous measures, and it 


stand. 


Hygiene is no longer in the experi 


mental stage, but it has a sufficient body of 


established facts for its support so that it 


favorably with other sciences. 


compares 
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There Is no more reason for teaching 


any or zoology in the university from this 
standpoint than there is for teaching hy- 
established 


IHlygiene is as firmly 


giene. 


as is economics, and there is as mu 


greater reason for teaching it as health is 
more important than wealth. If a colleg 
or university holds to the principle of re 
quired courses in any line, then there is 
no escaping the conclusion that it should 
health and tl 


other subjects afterward as condit ons may 


first require instruction 


permit, 


4 PROPOSED PROGRAM 


It is plain that hygiene is an established 
science, that it is the most practical of all 


studies, dealing as it does with the eo 


servation of human health and life, and 


consequently, it should take first place 


the college curriculum. Let us now eo! 


sider what such a eourse should involv: 


In the first place, public-health instruction 


should be placed upon an equal footing 


with English, for example. If a four 


hour course in English is required the: 


certainly a four-hour course in hygiene 


should also be required; if thirty students 
constitute a quiz section in the former sub 


more than thirty should b 


ject, then not e 


required in the latter; if a dozen instruc 


} 


tors are needed in the one, then they are 


equally necessary for the other; and if a 
strong department is given to English, then 
an equally strong one should be given to 
hy giene. 

In the second place, hygiene should be 
placed upon an equal footing with zoology. 
Ilygiene is a science and should be taught 
If zoology re- 


then 


by the laboratory method. 
work, 


should also require laboratory work; as 


quires laboratory hygiene 


zoology has a beginning or fundamental 


eourse, so hygiene should have a funda- 
course; since zoology has elective 


mental 
courses for those who desire to continue, 
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Lest this program should frighten col relative to hu ealth and its 
iUthol S becaus Ol ts apparel I n I Ca u rat | SIS 
enitude, it may be well to point out that 
iny of the supporting courses and thi 
structors for them are already in our An undertaking 
eces, [hese eourses snouk be eorre- SITMULATES S 
ted ul der the department of health, b It seas At the present. tft ( el \ cr 
vy be given in their own laboratories as 1s not difheult if we e provided wit 
t present, but with this difference: as suitable charts the oposed 
soon as the number of students warrant some Ir the territory S Dee Ted 
, ] ‘ ; 4 " ] 
t. these courses should be given from the It is also well to rt Cw ¢ f KS 
| 1+] , —, + +ha¢ r +} ; ha , 4 : ] . Breed 
eaith viewpoint, and not from that of tha nay we 4 ul ered ( ns s 


emistry, engineering and the like In one-hour Ii ire course n hve \s 
s manner personal hygiene would enter well try to teach chemistry or home « 
] } an I = ‘enone _— 


s one of the eourses: physiology, now so nomics Dy L one our ic ire « l 


roe ly reserved to the medical students. t} S Un vers Ty ol \\ ISCOTISITIL S eve rs 


vuuld furnish a most valuable course if it synoptie lecture courses one 1) 
ere properly adapted ; d etetics might week were required ot I 
vell be ineluded after suitable modifica ors. The idea was to fturnis 
tion; sanitary engineering would contrib knowledge of many sul t 
ite valuable courses omitting of course scheme tale Woul t have be re 
the engineering application ; pharma \ successful with freshme Ss 
should develop a general course on drugs tempt to teach hygiene 
neluding only such things as the public A second rock is encountered 


should obviously know; and pathology § attempt to teach hygiens hou 


might be rewritten and brought into the oratory. This was tried some half-centut 


same correlated list. Should it be con go in botany, in chemistry 1 ge 
tended that, since these courses are already and its failure was inevit 


offered, nothing would be gained, it is Another rock is found in th 


sufficient to state that they are given from the work to military tra ror to phys 


the economic and professional points of cal training Why not tie botany to m 
view, while the health aspect is largely tary training Certainly it is desu 
lost. Further, such a correlation would that our soldiers should know the 





' make it possible to major in health and the fields they conquer. Botany, t : 


thus furnish a most valuable training for more easily taught tl healt ! 
citizenship; such training would also lead nately for botany this mbinat S 
quite directly into many phases of public never tried 

‘ health work, a field especially promising Still another rock is the pre tur re 


n its future. quired courst Chemistry was not s 


Can this program be carried out? Uni- veloped and has not gained its high pos 


versities now find money for teaching all tion in this wa ral s doubtf vhet 
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any science can be. The natural order is 
first, an elective course with suitable lab- 
supplement this fundamen- 


the 


oratory wt rk : 


tal course by advanced courses; at 


earliest practical moment the fundamental 
eourse should be required of all prospec 
tive teachers; later, other groups may he 
added ; 
equality 


and finally it may be placed on an 


with other required subjects— 
even with English. 
Doubtless will be rocks to 


chart, but these must suffice for the pres- 


there other 


ent. Dropping the figure, it would ap- 


pear, then, that the time has come when we 


should undertake the teaching of health 
in a serious way and on an adequate basis; 
it would seem that a revision of existing 


courses could be readily made so as to 
bear directly on health, and their corre- 
lation effected: and finally, that our eol- 
lege authorities should furnish adequate 
equipment in instructors and laboratories 
for this essential work. Lastly, as a meas- 
ure of preparedness both for the individual] 
and for the nation, can our colleges and 
universities longer afford to postpone this 
vital reform ? JoHN WEINZIRL 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, 
SEATTLE 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
INDUSTRIAL TRAINING IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Tue raising of the school age to sixteen 
years (fifteen in the case of the engineering 


trades) is characterized as “ the first essential 
in any scheme for future technical education 
and industrial training” in the reports of the 


departmental committees appointed by the 
British government to inquire into the posi- 


These 


committees comprised one for the iron and 


tion of certain branches of industry. 


steel trades, one for the engineering trades, 

one for the shipbuilding and marine engineer- 

ing trades, and one for the textile trades. 
“Their recommendation is by no means 


new,” says the official Board of Trade Journal, 


and continues: 


This raising of the school age will inevitably 


interfere with the present social and industrial 
order, but the committees believe that the change 
ean better be borne now than in 
both the 


employers, 


normal times by 
families and by 


found 


heads of working-class 


That 


the first year of the change between the claim of 


is, a balance must be 


education and the pressure of the economic situa 
tion. The committee of the iron and steel trades 
declare that it is possible to draw a broad distine 
tion between higher technical or scientific educa 


+ 


tion and the instruction, identical in kind yet dif 


fering in degree, which appertains to the indus 
trial training of workmen. 
Technical education means the combined train 


ing of the mind and body in a special directior 
The 


purpose of early education to form, are gradually 


habits of mental discipline, which it is th 
focused upon a particular range of knowledge, and 
it is important that there should be no break i 
the process. The committees report broadly: 

‘The present system of technical education is 
rather a method of selection than a process of edu 
cation, and for the greater part the existing sys 
tem suffers from the defect of discontinuity. Be 
tween the age of fourteen, when a boy leaves the 
elementary school, and the age of sixteen when he 
normally enters the works, there is a great gulf 
fixed. From an educational standpoint these two 
years are worse than useless, since it may well be 
that discipline of the mind becomes seriously en 
feebled if not temporarily destroyed.’’ 

The committees recommend that the limit of the 
school age should be raised from fourteen to six 
teen years, and that during these two years in 
struction of a general scientific character should 
form the dominant portion of the curriculum, at 
first general and elementary, including chemistry, 
physics and mathematics, and then in the special 
direction dictated by the prevailing local industry. 
The problems of the economic disturbance and the 
which this 


Boys may only 


financial loss to the family budget 
course will cause must be solved. 
be partially withdrawn from work at the inception 
of the scheme, and ‘‘boys who are apprenticed 
under indenture in the trade will attend school until 
sixteen years of age, and the employers should con- 
tribute a small apprenticeship wage of about 5s. 


per week.’’ 


RECONSTRUCTION OF CRIPPLED SOLDIERS 


SuRGEON-GENERAL GorGAS has issued a reec- 
ommendation “ that hereafter no member of the 


military service disabled in line of duty, even 
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large numbers of the better teachers of our 
publie schools in many cities and 
tlready resigned to enter other occupations at 

ilaries or wages amounting to from 50 to 200 
per cent. more than they were paid as teachers. 

As a result, standards of efficiency in the 

vols are being lowered at a time when it is 
more important than ever before that they 
hould not only not be lowered but should, on 
the contrary, be raised as rapidly as possible. 
Conditions which will follow the war will de 
mand a higher standard of general intelligence, 
ndustrial efficiency and civie knowledge and 
virtue than we have vet atta ned; and this can 
be had only through better education. 

The country as a whole is interested in this 
matter no less than the states and local com 
munities. The safety of the nation and the 
welfare of the people are involved. I am there 
fore taking the liberty to write to you at this 
time urging that you will give this matter the 
most careful consideration now and that you 
will take such steps as may be necessary to 
maintain the schools under your control at 
their full efficiency, and to improve and read 
just their work to meet the new and larger d 
mands made upon them. To do this it will no 
doubt be necessary to increase the salaries of 
teachers in proportion to the increase in the 
cost of living and to wages paid for other kinds 
of work. 

This will mean inerease in taxes; but it 
should be remembered that there are now just 
two things of supreme importance for us as a 
people—to win the war for freedom and demoe 
racy and to prepare our children for life and 
citizenship in the new era which the war is 
bringing on. Let us spare no effort to accom 


plish both fully and well. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF TEACHERS 

A commaitTEeE of the National Edueation 
Association consisting of C. G. Pearse, Susan 
M. Dorsey, Lotus D. Coffman, J. M. Gwinn, 
Agnes Doherty and Thomas FE. Finegan has 
addressed the following appeal to the teachers 
of America: 

The teachers of the United States have been 


vatriotic leaders in every ar emergency drive. 
patriot lead n every war emergency dr 


With their money and their personal services, the 
have supported, and will continue to supp 
erously, the Liberty Loans, and the drives for th 
Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A., the Red Cross, and 
other agencies whose enlarged public undertakings 


have been made necessary by the war. 


Is it not now time to enlist the professi i 
educational emergency drive? The National Edu 
eation Association believes that the hour for e 
listment has struck. Through its joint commissio: 
the association issues this rallying call for at least 
50,000 teachers to enlist at once, in order that wat 
emergency work in education may be directed by an 
agency representing all elements and interests of 
the teaching profession. 

The present shortage of teachers, the welfare 
teachers in service, the education of adult illit 
erates, immigrant education, health and reereation 
programs, better rural education, training for all 
forms of national service, and the necessity to give 
immediate support to the Committee on Teachers’ 
Salaries, Tenure and Pensions, were emergency 
problems put up to the officers of the National 
Edueation Association. The association was ol 
liged to undertake the work at once or to allow it 
to be done by some other agency, and therefore ay 
pointed the Joint Commission on the National 
Emergency in Education. This commission is now 
hard at work. The association relies upon the 
teachers of the country for the entire financial 
support of the big program. 

This is a professional service-call to every teacher 
in America! If France enrolls 110,000 teachers in 
her national *#ssociation, surely America should en 
list 50,000°@€ once, and many more next year. 
With such a large body of teachers actively work 
ing, the voice of the National Edueation Associa 
tion will be effective. Every recruit will share with 
the teachers of the country the advantages of quick, 


decisive action. Now is the time to enlist! 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Presip—ENtT Witson has appointed Frederick 
P. Keppel, dean of Columbia College on leave 
of absence, to be third assistant secretary of 


war. 


THe annual course of lectures on the Men- 
denhall Foundation (six in number) at De- 
Pauw University were delivered this year, 
March 17-22, on the subject of “ Religion and 
War” by President W. H. P. Faunce, of 


Brown University. 
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ersity of Southern California at Los Angeles 


One is in Junior High-School Administration 
and Methods. Pomona has worked out a very 
complete system of secondary schools, includ 
ing a lower division of seventh, eighth, 
ninth and tenth grades and an upper division 
of eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth and four 
teenth grades (the last two grades being the 
first two years of college). The other summer 
course Dr. Bennett calls the “ Progressive 
Movement in Edueation.” Brief examina 
tion will be given to the kindergarten-pri- 
mary correlation; self-directed kindergarten 
work; tests, standards and measurements in 
the grades; elimination of non-essentials; the 
junior high school; voeational guidance; occu- 
pational courses in secondary schools; the 
junior college; night, continuation and part 
time schools; group system of school architec 
ture, and the war work. 

Grorce Ryan has been named by Mayor 
Hylan as a member of the committee on hos- 
pital and medical facilities, a branch of the 
mayor’s committee, which is headed by Dr. S. 
S. Goldwater. New York City hospitals under 
municipal control, as well as several public 
schools, may be immediately converted into 
hospitals for American soldiers who may be 
brought back wounded from France. Discus 
sion of the plan has been entered into by mili- 
tary officials, the Mayor’s Committee on Na- 
tional Defense and the Department of Edu- 
eation. The use of the Dickinson High School, 
Jersey City, one of the largest in Hudson 
county, has been requested, it is said, by the 
military authorities at the port of embarka- 
tion, Hoboken. The Brooklyn School for 
Truants at Cypress Hills, and the Parental 
School, Flushing, are also said to be under 
consideration. They could easily be trans- 
formed into hospitals housing 600 persons 
each. Acting Superintendent of Schools 
Straubenmuller has been asked by President 
Somers of the Board of Education to prepare 
a list of school buildings suitable for the pur- 
pose. 

THE committee on education has reported a 
bill in the Massachusetts senate authorizing 


the use by the federal government of certain 
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institutions and other resources of the com- 


monwealth, and to establish a bureau for th 
reeducation of soldiers and sailors disabled 
diseased while in the war service. The b 
authorizes the governor to transfer either 
wholly or in part the use and custody of 


state hospital or school or workshop and its 


equipment and employees to the State Board 


of Education during the war and for two years 
after its close, and the State Board of Educa 
tion is given the power to employ “a director 


of reeducation.” The governor also shall ap 


point an advisory board of nine to serve with 
out compensation, acting in conjunction w 
the director. The Commissioner of Edueatio: 
shall be chairman of this board and the sur 
geon general, health commissioner, director of 
Bureau of Charities, director of the Bureau 
Statistics, chairman of the Industrial Accident 
Board and the supervisor of administration 
shall be ex-officio additional members of the 
board To carry out the provisions of the act 
$20,000 may be expended this year, with the 
approval of the State Board of Education. 


Over seventy members of the faculties of 
the University of Chicago are now in the war 
service of the United States government. Of 
this number twenty-seven are of professorial 
rank and include the president of the univer 
sity, the dean of the faculties of arts, litera 
ture and science, the dean of the school of com- 
merce and administration, the dean of the 
divinity school, the director of the school of 
education, and the dean of science in the col 
leges. Eighteen departments of the univer 
sity have representatives in the national serv- 
ice, as follows: Psychology, three, including the 
head of the department; education, nine, in- 
cluding the head of the department; political 
economy, five; political science, two, including 
the head of the department; history, one; 
Oriental languages and literatures, one; Ro- 
mance languages and literatures, three; English 
language and literature, two, including the head 
of the department; astronomy, two; physics, 
six; chemistry, six; geology, three; geography, 
six; anatomy, four; physiological chemistry 
and pharmacology, three, including the head 
of the department; physiology, two, including 
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\ ¢ ts attent » edu f the s exerc ist ror t 
aiers during the nterval that n elapse he ber 1,500 t 
t conclus fy e and return to Car tarted : I 
ada proceeding for s 
Ar the twelfth annual meeting of th ing institutes 3 
National ¢ legiate Athletic Association. held Vol totes ¢ 
New Yor the following resolution was Negl f Scie 
passed by Sir R I 
Res 1, That we recommend to all ed onal ©xXamil r 
institutions, collegiate and secondary: Phis is of consid 
First—That athletic sports be made subservient cerned wit t 
to the work of military preparation and be made science ~ 


therefore an essential 


schedules be arranged 


factor in military training education in t 


Second—That intercollegiate and interscholastic mary +] . 
for so long a time and so far mittee under t 


as national and local <¢ 


possible encouragemen 


ment of intramural s] 


ing the participation 


Third—That professional coaching and the ex 
penditure incidental thereto be reduced to a mini- 


mum. 


onditions permit, and that all 
t be given to the develo : : 
Ray Lankester fr 
orts, with a view to promot 


— 
of all students. 


y 
‘ 
: 
Y ‘ 
iy 
} } 
ee 
roi? 
1 Sir 
neu 
r 
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tempting to secure equality of opportunity to sults in the production of potatoes from school 
all branches of learning, and considers that gardens. In 1917 potato plots were estab- 
thie schools and universities should do the rest lished at 161 schools in the county. The tot 


Whether the theoretical advance will prove ¢ f 


remains to be seen, for the 
and 


exception, 


practical value 


older universities great public schools 


are, without dominated by the 


o classics.’ In the concluding sentence of Sir 


Ray Lankester’s article the position is summed 


up as follows: “ Mr. Stanley Leathes’s Com- 
instead of rescuing education from the 


classical 


victim, after 


mittee, 
interests of the 


back the 


professional vested 
schoolmasters, hands 


many professions of good will, to the tender 


mercies of those who are banded together to 
starve, torture, and discredit he r. and remorse- 
lessly to and the 


pecuniary allurements of the ‘classical 


maintain the domination 
sys- 


tem. 


Durinc the summer of 1918 Vassar College 


will be used as a training camp for nurses, 
and is to be managed as such under the aus 
pices of the 
Red Cross. 


from 


government and financed by the 
The school will be open to colleg 
women those colleges which are recog- 
nized by the Association of Collegiate Alumne. 
The number of students will not be limited, 
but all students who are physically and tem 
excluded. The 


unfit will be 


will 


peramentally 


course of study include dietetics, nutri- 


tion, chemistry, biology, physiology, anatomy, 


bacteriology, psychology, pathology, drugs 


and solutions, and the study and history of 
nursing. Many large hospitals of the country 
are to be affiliated with the Vassar Training 
Camp, and will receive the students for 
further training after their course at the camp 
has been completed. These hospitals have been 
asked to reduce their period of training to the 
briefest Students 


probably in groups of from ten to forty, some 


possible tame. will enter 
with the purpose of concluding their studies in 


hos- 


pitals to place two hundred women have al- 


the base hospitals in France. Enough 


ready signified their willingness to cooperate 


with the training school. 


school children of Buckinghamshire, 


THE 
England, are said to have obtained good re- 


area cultivated was approximately 15 acres 


The quantity of seed used was 362 bushels 
The produce, excluding diseased potatoes, was 
3,226 bushels, that is about 80 tons. Much of 
the ground was very rough and had not previ 
cultivated. The produce was 


ously been 


shared amongst children and teachers. 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


THE TEACHING OF FRENCH IN THE ARMY 
From the moment of our entrance 
war, it was clear to everybody concerned that 
y, 


nost 


a knowledge of French might prove a 


useful an acquisition for our expeditionary 
forces as a knowledge of purely military mat- 
ters. Manuals of military French, big and 
little, learned and popular, painstakingly de- 
tailed and cheerfully approximative, sprang up 


side. 


dozens and hundreds. 


on every Classes were started by the 


But the average soldier 


is not a student, and the average American 


officer is a terribly busy man. So it happened 
that many of these classes faded away almost 
as rapidly as they had come into being. 
Especially in those camps which were not lo- 
cated 
proved also a difficult one. 
cago or New York had only to call in patriotic 


near large cities, the teacher problem 


A camp near ( hi- 


volunteers from town; not so the camps on th 


western prairie. Americans are not often lin- 
guists, and French-speaking men are not nu- 
otticer Ora & l 


merous in the army. If an 


dier does speak French notably well, he is 


pretty sure to be carried off sooner or later for 


And a speaking knowl 


edge of the language does not necessarily make 


some special service. 


an efficient teacher of a man who has had no 


experience in instruction. Getting teaching 
timber from a military unit itself is thus no 
easy task. 

3ut something has been accomplished in 
most of the camps, perhaps in all of them, in 


Work done with a 


unit which expects in the near future to be sent 


spite of these difficulties. 


overseas naturally brings better results than 
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I but pus d prove tru 1 s e time nd arg ‘ ild 
J \I ertior saved; but the result is so far sat ! 
Roy Tempie Hovst 1 certall mount of what appeared t 
N { OKLAHOMA rganized d ved opposit t 
the Bill v dis ears from the s 
QUOTATIONS The air is thus red. If the Feder 
THE RIGHTS OF YOUTH is as 1 werful 2 = frig Is ¢ 
| A t H ( & bys ] a" f 4 RB } ; 
te e it ppr t B : pposit r ndoubted 
deseribed | t | pilot rte industries \ h beli their t 
to esta the r vout If the threatened ef danger sv d 
eur f tl phi under i. @ recent 1 a passage whic sq | 
pr I} ject f the Kd B group em] er! deter ! 
ti t 1 t a % ret ( d |] ! r dustri¢ 
provide, not rl uilt ld t road ! terested As is | t 
| ' t it tool or tur ‘ I employe d I t 
IT and d ters the veal r Ss the t trad I Mh 
march in healt ind freedom that Fisher ced t difficulty s \ d 
ense of well-b that rom t right very effect } ve s | that t t 
use f capacity After Wednesday’s debat tive pr 3 time up to sixtes 
there can be little d t that the House will uld tabl La } 
endorse the B I i ver | n rity gainst the rest t el | 
WI} little oj t developed t I road answer to whatever opposition thers 
t evening failed to mal ut any s¢ u rom this d other industries is 1 in 
ca i nest. it ir eve VOI ts post Mr. ] rs state tt t 
piarnne t Mr. Px ! ed the re I run suffers « ! 
tol ed | I I tm t el rovement the ge I educat t 
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\ I | ( dar en l tor the f I rs d nat 
mor lre Su said to be dk grounds. QO r two speakers las 
re of the vast} rity 00 r great clined i t whether the Bill « l 
ndustr ” Towards t | the debate to be r measur Phe swer is t 
Sir J. Harmood-Ba er k ed the ttom t ug 1 t hel us Tt t I t 
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Much pr been 


made in discovering methods of determining 


gress h i 


the reliability of statistical instruments and 
nducing scientific students to caleulate and 
! t tl reliability. Progress has likewis 
t mad 1 dis vering met ds of testing 
the reliability of measuring instruments, but 

recently have we begun tl ipplication f 
this method that the reliability coefficient for 


the educational test which is 


used in the publie schools has not yet been 
published. The purpose of this study till 
more novel, namely, to test the reliability of 


hological ar d educat ynal mi urements.””! 
rhe measurements reported in it were 
a year later by Mrs. G. J. 


post different from the use 


Ruger,? for a pur 


quite to which it is 


put in this study. Mrs. Ruger employed 


the same test administered them in the same 


way, in the same school, upon the same grade, 
and upon the same number of pupils. Bar 
ring the minor variations to be reported later, 
the two measurements were alike except that 
the experimenter was different and the sub 


dentical. The data from the 


the first re- 


posed test of the reliability of 


search. This reliability, in turn, gives us some 


— 
mucn 


> 
S 


concrete basis for determining 
similar investigations can be trusted. 

There follows a summary of the methods of 
this study together with the tl 


old. 


topies menti 


variations of the 


new from the For a detailed discussion 


of each of the 


ymned the reader is 
referred to the writer’s original dissertation. 

The subjects were eighty-eight public-school 
children of an average age of about twelve and 
one half years and about equally divided as to 
sex. These pupils were two typical 6B classes 
in a typical elementary school in New York 
City. 

The general plan of the investigation was to 


1 Teachers College Bureau of Publication, N. Y. 
C., 1916. 
2E. L. 
Society, Vol 


Thorndike and G. J. Ruger, SCHOOL AND 
3, No. 71, and Vol. 4, No. 85. 
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give six preliminary tests, to follow thes 

1 practise series lasting forty days, and to « 

] ] T T ? } ? 

clude with six final tests, similar to, thoug 
not ] } 


+ + } 
two teacher 


llotted subj 


‘asures, 


study, do not appear in this. Age and 


, } 
Rank were not av: 


Thorndike Reading 
Alpha, 


Omnibus I. and Omnibus 


Completion, Arithmet 


been combined. 
lowed on each of the six tests was 30 minutes 
Woodworth-Wells 
lation of 2’s, Woodworth-Wells Cancellation of 
3's, Woodworth-Wells Cancellation of <A’s, 
Woodworth-Wells Cancellation of S’s, Addi 
‘opying Addresses. Time al 


1 17 
lowed on each cane llation test Was one minut 


tion, Thorndike ¢ 
each day for tw ntyv days, while the allowan 
for Addition or Copying Addresses 
minutes each day for twenty days. The first 

varied from this in that Cane: 
ling 2 and 3 were each given for sixteen days, 
Cancelling A f 


S for eight days. 


yr fourteen days and Cancelling 
his variation is believed 
to be of small importance, since a few meas 


eancellation give a accurate 


Whether the last few se 


ures with very 


} 
score. res would ay 


} 


preciably modify the correlation we do 


know, but it is hardly probable. 
Preparatory to calculating the raw and cor 
rected inter-correlation between every test and 


every other, the raw arrays were constructed 


The scores made by each pupil in a 


practise test on days 1, 3, 5, ete., were averaged 


and paired with the averages from days 2, 4, 
6, ete. Each preliminary test was paired wit! 


its corresponding final test. The school marks 


made in arithmetic, geography and spelling 
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to the close agreement between 


bye Cll d 


the three 


ne due 


tandards in the ranking given to the 


tests. Is this « mpirical agreement accidental ¢ 
Is its explanation to be sought in the nature of 


the neural mechanism? Or must it be so in the 
¢ More probably it 
Ifa 
test correlates well with the composite it will 


a proportionately high correla- 


very nature of the case 


must be so in the very nature of the case. 


probably show 
tional spread, Sil cee high correlation with the 


composite probably implies proportionately 


high correlation with the tests that compose the 


‘oneeivably the 


} 


pe so we 


tests which com- 
ighted as to 
This 


eliminating the 


composite. ( 
pose the composite might 


destroy this mutual implication study 


avoids such destruction by 


cancellation tests when applying correlation 


spread. If these arguments be sound, correla 


+ 


tional spread for the purpose of ranking tests 


is valid provided composite is valid, for both 


are produced by the Opn ration of identical 


forces. If the same causes produce them then 
one is superfluous. 

5. “ The power tests, or those which meas- 
ured the upper threshold of ability, showed a 
higher correlation with mental ability than the 
how 


a relatively easy task could be accu- 


speed tests or those which measured 


rapidly 
The power tests were su 


rately performed. 


perior not only as to correlation but also as to 


time required and the distribution of that 
time.” 
A | ince at Table Bh, corrected cCoOr flicic nts, 


shows that the second study perfectly sub- 
the All tests 
Copying Addresses are speed tests, the rest are 
Similarly the 


corroborate each other on this point except for 


stantiates first. the through 


power tests. raw correlations 
the previously mentioned slight displacement 
of Copying Addresses and Arithmetic. Sines 
the plan of the two investigations was identical 
the time factors are of course in agreement. 

A research by Dr. J. C. 


contradicts the superiority of difficulty tests. 


sell* apparently 


He gave five tests which were difficulty tests in 
form and several rate tests to college freshmen 


But the difficulty tests gave very little higher 


4‘*Mental Tests and College Freshmen,’’ Jr. of 
Ed. Psy., Vol. VII., No. 7. 
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correlations with school marks than did his rat 
In fact, every test correlated with sch 


test. We be 


lieve they were all rate tests, because in every 


mark as though it were a rate 
one the emphasis was upon speed, and becaus 
the tests were too easy to really be difficult) 
tests for college Dr. Bell 
“The attitude induced in the students 
that of the speed 
Further illustrations of apparent cor 


freshmen. himself 
says: 
therefore was throughout 
teat.” 
tradictions could be given. Emphasis upor 
speed plus non-adaptation of test to the abilit 
of the subject will, we believe, explain the ¢ 
tradiction in each case. 

Since the writer was partly responsible f 
introducing the terms “ power” and “ speed’ 


tests he begs permission to substitute for ther 


“difficulty” and “rate” tests, respectivels 
The term “ rate” test is the suggestion of Mr 


S. A. Courtis. 
6. “ The 


show a elk se 


indications are that for a test 
correlation with mental ability 
should emphasize how difficult a task can b 
performed rather than the rate of performan 
and should test 
rather than a narrow mental trait.” 


The first half of the above statement has al 


a relatively complex functi 


ready been considered. The second point 

largely a matter of opinion, for we can not | 
sure just by looking at it whether or not su 
cess in a particular test depends upon a com 
plex organization of mental traits. Some day 
we May measure this complexity by the rate at 
which the learning curve approaches a phys 

logical limit or by some other objective cr 
terion. If 
rank the tests in order for the complexity 

opin 
ion that the median of their judgments would 


competent psych logists were to 


function which they measure, it is our 
roughly approximate the order of their correla 
tion with mental ability as shown in Table D, 


el ser ci rrela 


the more complex showing the 
tion. This 


There are doubtless other factors producing 


analysis is exceedingly crud 
correlation besides difficulty and complexity 
and all the factors probably cooperate in vari- 
ous ways. The agreement between the studies 
has already been pointed out. 


7. “ Improvement at a rate practise test was 











vhol t so good ar tellectual index 
iverage of the practise scores and not 
rly so good as a single score from a com 

x difficulty test. 
Only a rough comparison of the two studies 
s possible. The length of the practise varied 
r each test, Cancelling 2 and 3 were combined 


the first study of improvement correlatior 


they were Kept separate 1n 


1 t results from add nal practise tests 
vailable for the second study. 
[wo improvement measures for each test 
, e ' , 
re secured by subtracting the first score 


; 
last and by subtracting th 


1 score from the last. Each test was then 
: ; . =e? 
I ited with itself ai d with the e mmposite 
] e E gives the results from the two studies 


Pr wtis 
omposite ( 


nd Study 


at the 
Ab ty (¢ 


parison of First with Sece 


Reliability Coefficients 

1 1! 
Cancelling 2 + 83 
{ celling 2 7 
( elling o7 
Cancelling A 1] 63 
Caneelling S 65 
Addition ....... 80 71 
Copying addresses 52 3] 


Average Raw Coefficients 


Cancelling 2 + 3 with composite. .20 

Cancelling 2 with composite 6 
Cancelling 3 with composite ... oo 
Cancelling A with composite 01 — .08 


Cancelling S with composite 15 
Addition with composite 26 04 
Copying addresses with compos 

ite psueeeeeee ; —— — 05 Ud 


Corrected Coefficients 


Cancelling 2 + 


3 with composite. 


° 


Cancelling 2 with composite ... 07 
Cancelling 3 with composite 
Cancelling A with composite 
Cancelling S with composite .. 19 
Addition 


Copying addresses with compos- 


with composite 


ite 


If we compare the average raw coefficients 


of Table E with the column 


under ‘omposit 


these t tests did 
lat ‘ ( 
measures for t t 
la ~ Phe I 
tests ether 
ment measur 
have been ignored 
8. “In this part 
logical age correlat 
ibility.” The act 
was An ~ 6 
( this <¢ I 1s 
iffirmatively | 
1 similar group of 
Dr. E. K. Fret 


be fore con 
formula), wv 
+ efe 1916 + 


of 1917, it is 


apparently 


tofore the 


, 


been ag: 
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coefficients of correlation between Cancella- 
tion and Composite were negative and on 
was positive. In the second study two are 
negative and two positive. Had just one co- 
efficient of —.06 veered from a negative to a 
positive there would have been no disagree- 
ment. If this indicates unreliability it is un- 
reliability of the writer’s original interpreta- 
tion rather than of the research itself. 

The conclusion would never have been 
drawn anyway without the support of the 
second point, namely, that the Cancellation 
tests correlated negatively with every test 
that correlated closely with Composite. Of the 
twenty-four average raw correlations in the 
first study, twenty-two were negative and two 
were positive. In the second study twenty- 
three were negative and one zero. The exist- 
ence of il negative correlati n was the chief 
point to be checked and that has been abun- 
dantly corroborated. This negative correla- 
tion denies one of psychology’s most funda- 
mental laws, namely that the law of human 
nature is correlation and not compensation. 

Other investigators have found this neg- 
ative correlation, but never in sufficient quan- 
tities to attract their notice. Dr. J. C. Chap- 
man,® correlating the same Cancelling 2 and 
3 tests with Mental Multiplication of three- 
place by three-place numbers, got coefficients 
which will average a small negative. 

Dr. Clark Wissler? found the correlation be- 
tween Cancelling A and class standing to 
be —.09. 

Dr. Irving King® obtained the following 
correlations of Cancellation tests with instruce- 


tors’ rank: 


Cancellation of B’s ......... .00 
Cancellation of A’s ......... — 40 
Cancellation of A+B ...... — .02 


Dr. King attributes his negative coefficients 
to lack of interest on the part of bright stu- 
dents. We also pointed out the possibility 
of such an interpretation in our detailed 


6‘*Tndividual Differences in Ability and their 
Correlation,’’ Teachers College, N. Y. C., 1914. 

7 Psychological Review, Monograph Supplement, 
III. 

8 SCHOOL AND Soctety, Vol. V., No. 112. 


monograph. But it has been our experienc 
that college students show a surprising in- 
terest in simple traits under testing conditions 
when stimulated by the rivalry of others. 
10. “ The correlation between columns 
correlational coefficients does not corrobor 
Spearman’s important * Theorem® of the U 
versal Unity of the Intell 
Let the reader imagine that the upper 
right triangle of Table A is repeated to make 
the lower left triangle, as is usually done 


ective Function,’ ” 


constructing a correlation table. To satisf 
Spearman’s theory of the Common Factor, 
any column of coefficients in the resulting 
table correlated with any other column must 
give a high positive coefficient. Any colum: 
under one Cancellation correlated with an 
column under another Cancellation would give 
a high positive; any column under a test t 
the right of ¢ opy ing Addresses correlated wit 
another column in that group would giv 
high positive coefficient. But any column 
the first group correlated with any column 
the second would give a high negative. B 
studies heartily concur in disagreeing wit 
Dr. Spearman. 

Dr. Irving King in an article in 
AND Society, Vol. V., No. 112, objects to tl 
writer’s criticism of Dr. Spearman. Dr 
King contends (1) that we fail to support 
Spearman because of the negative correlation 
between the four Cancellation tests and t 
more complex tests, and (2) that it is un 
fair to Dr. Spearman to check his theory 
against tests which measure such narrow 
mental traits as do the Cancellation tests. W 
agree with Dr. King on the first point but 
not on the second. The majority of tests 
employed by Dr. Spearman to prove his theory 
would correlate positively with the Cancel 
tion tests and are on a par with them. It 
is the complex, difficulty tests Dr. King should 
have criticized and we do not believe such a 
criticism would be valid. The fault lies not 
in our inclusion of the Cancellation tests but 
in Dr. Spearman’s failure to include enoug! 
of the difficulty type of test. 

11. “In no way can a correlation table 


} 


9 Brit. Jr. of Psy., Vol. V., p. 52. 
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‘Oddities 


Chemistry ” (Smith), “ The Gary S 1s 
ti re ae res” (Wirt) 
ere the leading topics pres« d 

se conference cho | rary eX 
hibits, « ge and cl dinners tic 
tary d tratior e U1 rsit 


1 visit nd conferences filled the 
tel! I f the week 
Che individual who from the ext ve d 
varied arra f offerings could t find som 
t to his taste and advantage must, indeed 
be exceedingly blasé or opinionated 


Davis 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


luis association held its second annual 


isters that the De 
partment of Superintendence oc 
perintendents. 

War” was 


message given by 


Edueation and the 
the subject of the ringing 


: Secondary 


Jess B. Davis, the president of the issociation. 


He showed by means of charts that many 


foreign countries have a longer school day 
and a longer school year than does the United 
States, and urged that we must not lag behind. 
The charts attra ted so much attention that 
they were turned over to the Bureau of Edu- 
eation for publication and distribution. 

banquet held at the 
Hotel Traymore on Monday Alex- 


Inglis. of Harvard, and Thomas H. 


The association was 
evening. 


ander J. 
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problems. 


tha 


latest word 


should be read by every high-s l pri 
These reports, as well as the other papers 


at Atlantie City, soon will be published 
by the Association. The Year Book 
the Association is now ready for distributi 


to members. It contains a 


riven 


first 


brief history 
the organization, a copy of its constitution and 
the Ka meet 


the papers riven at nsas City 


1 


last February. Two of the very important 
papers are “ The High Principal as 
by Dr. Charles H. Judd, of the Un 
“The High Scho 
Reorganizing Object ves 


David 


School 
Manager ,” 


versity of Chicago, and 


Prineipal’s Place in 
of High School Education,” by Dr. 
Snedden, of Columbia. 
Annual membership to the association, in 
Year Book, two dollars. 
Church, High 


cluding the Remit 


to H. V. 


Cicero, Illinois. 


Principal, School. 








